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3ecause of the sterility of the pollen of the greater part of our 
American potato varieties only a few can be depended upon to furnish 
a sufficient quantity of good pollen to function as male parents. When 
the use of such a variety for breeding purposes is contemplated it is 
important to know something of its breeding behavior. 

Due to the relatively high quality of the pollen of the Katahdin, 
and its other desirable characteristics, this variety is believed to be a 
valuable addition to the list of available parents where the production 
of late maturing varieties is desired. As the result of its extensive 
use in the potato breeding work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture considerable information has been obtained regarding its 
behavior as a parent. A summary of the data is presented in this 
paper. 


‘Tuber SKIN CoLor 


Progress has been made in determining the genotype of the Katah- 
din with respect to skin color of the tubers. Irom a cross between 
Charles Downing and Katahdin, both of which varieties have white 
tubers, a progeny of 272 seedlings was grown. Of these, 67 produced 
red tubers and 205 white tubers, which gives a ratio of 1 red: 3 
white. This is the ratio which may be expected from a cross between 
two varieties, each of which carries, in a heterozygous condition, one 
of the two complementary factors necessary for the expression of a 
character. These results are in accordance with Salaman’s hypothesis 
(4) that the action of complementary factors is necessary for the pres- 
ence of color in the skin of tubers of the potato, two, designated as D 
and R, producing red and the addition to these of a third factor, P, 
producing purple. The results of the Charles Downing x Katahdin 


= 
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cross indicate that Katahdin carries, in a heterozygous condition, one 
of the complementary factors for red skin color. 

In the naturally fertilized and inbred progenies of Katahdin, which 
comprise a total of 732 seedlings, white tubers only have occurred. 
This is in accordance with the expected performance of a variety car- 
rying a single complementary factor. 

No evidence of russeting of the tubers has been seen in the Ka- 
tahdin or in the naturally fertilized or inbred progenies of this variety. 
However, in a progeny obtained by crossing Rural New Yorker Ne. 2, 
a variety having white tubers, with Katahdin, a light type of russeting 
occurred in 76 of the 593 seedlings grown. These results indicate that 
russeting is the result of the action of complementary factors of which 
at least one is carried by Katahdin. 

Since these data were obtained from first-year seedling plants 
which were immature at the time of harvest it is possible that the russet 
skin character may not have been sufficiently developed to be recog- 
nized on some that were included in the white skin class so no attempt 
will be made to determine the genetic composition with respect to this 
character until more complete data are available. 


LOWER COLOR 


The flowers of Katahdin are of a light lilac color corresponding to 
Ridgway’s (3) mauvette. Data for the flower color of inbred progen- 
ies were obtained from 114 seedlings. The flowers of 60 of these were 
colored and 54 white which is a close fit for a 9:7 ratio of colored 
to white. In the class designated as colored the colors ranged from 
light pink to red and from light lavender to lilac. This conforms to 
Salamans (5) scheme for inheritance of flower color in which he con- 
siders that there are three basic complementary factors for this character. 


SHAPE OF TUBERS 


With respect to shape the tubers of Katahdin may be described 
as short elliptical or medium round. In inbred progenies of this va- 
riety a wide range of variation has been found, the tuber shapes rang- 
ing from round, like Triumph to the long cylindrical type of Russet 
Burbank. These segregations indicate that at least part of the factors 
for tuber shape which are carried by Katahdin are heterozygous. 

The frequencies for the classes of the inbred progenies referred to 
above, also of progenies obtained from crosses in which Katahdin was 
used as a parent, are given in the following table: 
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TasLe 1—Shape of tubers in progenies in which Katahdin was 
used as a parent. 


Per Cent of Seedlings Producing Tubers of the | 


Following Shapes* | Total 
Progenies and | Number 
Parentage Round Medium Inter- | Medium Long | Seedlings 


Round mediate Long 


Katahdin inbred 9 57.7 26.9 12.8 1.7 234 
I. Cobbler x Katahdin 6.4 30.9 41.8 15.5 | 5.4 110 
Longhope x Katahdin 1.3 9.3 38.6 428 80 236 


*The varieties representing these shapes are: Triumph, round; Katahdin, 
medium round; Chippewa, intermediate; Green Mountain, medium long; Rus- 
set Burbank, long. 


While the data for tuber shape which have been obtained up to the 
present time are not sufficient to permit a factorial analysis, they indi- 
cate that a fairly high percentage of short tuber types may be expected 
from crosses between Katahdin and varieties producing short tubers. X? 
tests, according to the method outlined by Fisher (1), applied to the 
progenies of Katahdin inbred and to Irish Cobbler x Katahdin, show 
that the genetic constitution of Katahdin is not identical with that of 
Irish Cobbler with respect to tuber shape. In the cross between a 
long tuber type, Longhope, and Katahdin, approximately 50 per cent 
of the progeny were in the long and medium long classes while 10.6 
per cent fell in the round and medium round classes. Thus, in crosses 
between Katahdin and at least some varieties having long tubers the 
long tuber types may be expected to predominate but some short tuber 
types should also be produced. 


Deptiu or Eve 


ne of the outstanding features of the Katahdin is the very shal- 
low eyes of its tubers. In the many progenies which have been grown 
at Presque Isle, Maine, of which Katahdin has been used as a parent 
a very high percentage of the tubers have had shallow eyes. This is a 
very desirable characteristic from the commercial standpoint, particu- 
larly where smooth, shallow-eyed types are desired. 


RESISTANCE TO LATE BLIGHT 


Some data have been obtained regarding the genotypic behavior 
of Katahdin with respect to resistance to late blight. In 1932 a nat- 
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urally fertilized progeny of Katahdin consisting of 461 seedlings, was 
subjected to a very severe natural field infection of late blight. On 
August 22, the time at which the disease had reached epidemic propor- 
tions to the extent that 75 per cent of the leaves of the Green Moun- 
tain checks were completely killed and many of the seedlings showed 
severe injury on ‘both leaves and stems, 25 out of the 461 seedlings of 
this progeny showed well defined indications of resistance. This segre- 


gation is in accordance with Miuller’s (2) hypothesis of 2 factor pairs. 


Katahdin is evidently carrying both in a heterozygous condition. 
ResistANCE TO Mitp Mosaic 


The Katahdin is very highly resistant to mild mosaic. In the in- 
breeding and increase plots at Presque Isle, Maine, where it has been 
grown for 12 years, and in experimental field tests for resistance where 
it has been subjected to natural field infection by insect vectors, not a 
plant has been found which showed symptoms of this disease. 

That the Katahdin transmits this character to the succeeding gen- 
eration has been shown in an earlier paper by Schultz, et al. (6). The 
data presented indicate that a fairly large percentage of seedlings 
resistant to mild mosaic may be obtained where Katahdin is used as a 
parent. 


RESISTANCE TO LATENT MOSAIC 


In the paper referred to above it was also shown that Katahdin 
may readily be infected with latent mosaic by means of stem or tuber 
grafts, the symptoms being expressed as a top necrosis. When grown 
in the field, however, even though adjacent to plants of Green Mountain 
infected with latent mosaic, Katahdin very rarely contracts this dis- 
vase. Under the same conditions a considerable percentage of seed- 
lings of Green Mountain becomes infected. 

In a naturally-fertilized progeny grown between rows of Green 
Mountain carrying the latent mosaic virus, practically no necrotic plants 
have been observed. It thus appears that Katahdin is carrying and 
transmitting factors for a type of resistance which is operating under 
natural field conditions but which is not effective under the more severe 
test of grafting. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Studies of the progenies of Katahdin inbred, naturally-fertilized, 
and crossed with other varieties have afforded considerable information 
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regarding the genetic composition of Katahdin with respect to certain 
characters as well as the breeding behavior which may be expected 
when this variety is used as a parent. 

Katahdin carries one of the complementary factors for red skin 
color of the tubers. This variety also carries a complementary factor 
for a light type of russeting. 

The large number of color classes into which the inbred progeny 
of Katahdin segregated indicates the presence of 3 basic complementary 
factors for flower color. 

Katahdin appears to be heterozygous for at least part of the 
factors for tuber shape; however, a high percentage of short tuber 
types may be expected to be obtained when Katahdin is crossed with 
varieties having short tubers. 

A large percentage of tubers with shallow eyes may be expected in 
progenies of which Katahdin is a parent. 

Katahdin apparently carries 2 heterozygous factors for resistance 
to late blight. 

Resistance to mild mosaic has been shown to be transmitted by 
Katahdin. 

evidence has been obtained which indicates that Katahdin trans- 
mits resistance which prevails under conditions of natural field ex- 


posure to a type of latent mosaic expressed in certain varieties as top 


necrosis. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE EQUIVALENT ACIDITY 
OF SOURCES OF NITROGEN AND THEIR EFFICIENCY 
IN POTATO FERTILIZATION 


I. W. PARKER 


Agronomist, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


The influence of nitrogenous fertilizer, particularly ammonium 
sulfate and nitrate of soda, as a factor influencing their efficiency in 
potato fertilization has been discussed by Brown, Owen and Tobey 
(2) and by Martin (3). The data of Pierre (4) on the equivalent 
acidity of different sources of nitrogen and recently published results 
of experiments on sources of nitrogen for potato fertilizers (1) make 
possible a study of the relation between the equivalent acidity of vari- 
ous sources of nitrogen and returns secured in field experiments. 

srown, Houghland and Reid (1) give the results secured with 
various sources of nitrogen in potato fertilizer experiments in Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. The 
experiments included a comparison of the following sources of nitrogen. 
The equivalent acidity values indicated were taken or calculated from 
Pierre’s (4) data. 


I-quivalent Acidity 
per unit N 


Sources of Nitrogen Lbs. CaCO, 
Nitrate of soda ........ 36 basic 
50% nitrate of soda, 50% ammonium sulfate ...... a 


Ammonium nitrate ............ 360 
50% organic, 25% nitrate, 25% sulfate ........... 30 “ 


In these experiments all the nitrogen was applied as part of a com- 
plete fertilizer carrying from 4.0 to 6.0 per cent nitrogen. Since it 
was applied in the row at time of planting there was always a possi- 
bility of loss by leaching, particularly from nitrates, the only form of 
nitrogen that leaches readily. The experiments in Maine, New York, 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina were conducted on moderately 
to strongly acid soils such as are normally used for potatoes. The 
Pennsylvania experiments were on neutral or slightly acid soil and, there- 
fore, are not included in table 1 which summarizes the yield data. 
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TABLE 1.—Average yield of potatoes in source of nitrogen 
experiments 


Source of Nitrogen in Complete Fertilizer 


| 


Location of 
Experiment 


0% Sulphate 


Nitrate of 
50% Organic 
50% Inorganic 


| No. of 

| Crops 

| Ammonium 
| Ammonium 
| Nitrate 


Maine 
New York 
New York 
Virginia 
Maryland 


N. 


DN WA 


N 


Av. yield 
Av. increase 


Av. yield 
Av. increase 


Av. yield 
Av. increase 


The average results for experiments 1 to 6 show that nitrate of 
soda increased the yield 70 bushels; ammonium sulfate, 79 bushels; 
urea, 101; and the organic-inorganic mixture, 102 bushels. The rela- 
tively poor returns from nitrate of soda are probably due to loss by 
leaching. Brown, Owen and Tobey (2) show that in the Maine ex- 
periments, nitrate of soda gives excellent results in dry years, but poor 
results in wet years. <A significant feature of the results is that urea 
and the organic-inorganic mixture have essentially the same equivalent 
acidity and give yield increases of 101 and 102 bushels over the plots 
receiving no fertilizer, and increases of 22 and 23 bushels over the am- 
monium sulfate plot. 

Experiments I to 5, with 22 crops, included a plot receiving equiv- 
alent amounts of nitrogen in nitrate of soda and ammonium sulfate. 
In such a mixture the equivalent acidity per unit of nitrogen is only 
one-third that of ammonium sulfate and danger of loss by leaching is 
materially reduced as compared to nitrate of soda. The data show that 
the mixture was much better than either component used alone. 

Ammonium nitrate was included in experiments I to 4 so a com- 


61 
| 
| 
Zz | 
| | | | | Ot 
1 | | 279 | 290 | 296 | 311 | 313 | 306 | 190 
2 | | 263 | 237 | 259 | 262 | 259| 253 | 143 
3 | | | 250 | 255 | 277 | 276 | 267 | 300 | 202 
4 | | | 154 | 174 | 182 | 169 | 181 | 191 | &8 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | 2 | 203 | 21 | | 2 | 2 | 7 
1-5 | | 22 192 | 203 | scx 
"95 | “a6 | | 408 | 
1-4 | ae | at 24 | 256 | 259 | 261 | 264 | 1 
-4 | 5 é | 4 56 | 51 | 55 
1-4 | po | | 84 | 89 | 101 | 104 | 106 | 109 | pa 
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parison of six different sources can be made. Nitrate of soda, basic 
but easily leached, produced an increase of 84 bushels. Ammonium 
sulfate, not readily leached but very acidic, produced an increase of 89 
bushels. ‘The nitrate-sulfate mixture, and ammonium nitrate, slightly 
acidic and only one-half in a form easily leached, produced increases of 
101 and 104 bushels respectively. Urea and the organic-inorganic mix- 
ture, slightly acidic and not readily leached, gave increases of 106 and 
109 bushels. 

The data show a good correlation between crop increase and the 
equivalent acidity of sources of nitrogen that do not leach readily when 
used on moderately to strongly acid soils. A water soluble organic, 
inorganic materials, and organic-inorganic mixtures of similar equiva- 
lent acidity per unit of nitrogen produced similar increases in the yield 
of potatoes. The results indicate that two important factors, (1) 
equivalent acidity per unit of nitrogen, and (2) susceptibility to leach- 
ing, determine the efficiency of most nitrogenous fertilizers. The low 
equivalent acidity of natural organics is probably one of the most 1m- 
portant factors accounting for their popularity in regions of intensive 
fertilization. As respects the second factor, ease of leaching, nitrates 
are in one class and are easily leached. Ammonium sources, urea and 
natural organics are not readily leached from the soil. 
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1932. Avoid excessive soil acidity. Hints to Potato 


THE TUBER-UNIT SEED PLOT IN OUEBEC 
B. BARIBEAU 


Dominion Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, Que. 


Good seed, crop rotation and proper cultivation are three factors 
upon which profitable potato production depends. Of these, good 


seed is probably the most vital, for poor seed will give a poor crop, 
however suitable the rotation or thorough the cultivation. 
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Approximately 135,000 acres are planted annually in potatoes in 
the Province of Quebec, requiring more than two million bushels of 
seed, and the success of this extensive industry must depend on the 
selection by the growers of clean, vigorous seed. All growers know 
that potatoes “run out,” and it is now known that this “running out” 
is caused by virous diseases, such as mosaic, leaf roll, spindle tuber and 
giant hill. Most of these diseases can be recognized only in the grow- 
ing plants, and seed stocks can be kept clean and productive only by 
the thorough roguing of diseased plants during the growing season. 

Any grower, therefore, who wishes to maintain his own seed stock 
must be able to recognize these diseases in the field and must be pre- 
pared to spend the necessary time to examine his growing crop and to 
rogue all plants showing signs of disease. Time and money so spent 
will be amply repaid. The most efficient method by which the quality 
of seed can be maintained is the tuber unit seed plot, and all certified 
seed growers should be required to plant one. The record of a tuber 
unit plot at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere clearly shows the value of these 
plots. Green Mountain certified seed was grown in a commercial field 
in a 3-year rotation of potatoes, oats and clover. For three years, no 
selection for the following year’s seed was made, except that diseased 
and malformed tubers, were discarded. Then, in 1928, a tuber-unit 
plot approximately 1/10 acre in size was started with seed from the 
1927 commercial crop. A high percentage of virous-diseased plants 
was removed this year. The potatoes were harvested by hand, and 
two or three tubers from each of the highest-yielding hills were re- 
served for planting the tuber-unit plot in the following year, the re- 
mainder being used for planting the commercial field. In 1929, the 
commercial field was planted with tuber-unit seed for the first time. 

Yield Obtained per Acre in 
Year Method of Selection Commercial Field 
1926 None 32.1 bushels 
1927 290.0 
1928 287.7 
1929 Tuber Unit 309.1 
1930 382.1 
1931 388.0 
1932 398.0 
1933 389.7 
1934 417.0 


“ce 


The results show the great value of a tuber unit plot and the benefits 
that may be expected from it under practical farm conditions. It must 
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be noted, however, that virous diseases are not eliminated by this meth- 
od; they are held only in check and the tuber unit seed plot must be 
maintained rigorously year after year. 


IS THERE ANY DIFFERENCE IN THE PRODUCTIVITY 
OF DRY LAND AND IRRIGATED SEED POTATOES? 


H. O. WERNER’ 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


The seed-potato buying public frequently still questions the suit- 
ability of irrigated potatoes for seed purposes. This prejudice may 
have arisen in earlier days when virous diseases were more prevalent 
in potato stocks sold for seed purposes than they are at the present 
time. Virous diseases have been found to spread more rapidly and 
more extensively in an irrigated field, with its rank succulent vine 
growth, than in a dry-land field, where plants are small and far 
apart (7). In such cases the seed value of irrigated potatoes is a more 
or less uncertain quantity. When precautions are taken to eliminate 
virous diseases from strains of potatoes it is very difficult or nearly im- 
possible to distinguish differences in yielding power between irrigated 
and dry-land grown seed potatoes of the same tuber line strain (1, 2, 3, 
4,7): 

Likewise, there has been little, if any difference, in yield from seed 
potatoes produced with different quantities of irrigation water (4, 6). 
The amount of water added in irrigation is commonly between 12 and 
20 inches which is less than the amount of rainfall occurring during the 
potato growing season in some sections of the country where no ques- 
tion is raised concerning the suitability of the potatoes for seed pur- 
poses. 


The statement is sometimes made by potato growers that irrigated 
seed potatoes produce larger tops and fewer tubers than dry-land grown 
potatoes.This statement is not substantiated by experimental evidence. 
Such excessive vine growth could be due to one of a number of factors 
such as the use of a late-maturing strain of potatoes or abundant mois- 
ture, together with a high temperature or high nitrogen supply and in- 
creasing length of day. 


When comparing irrigated and dry-land grown seed potatoes some 
differences may be observed which result from the environment in which 
seed potatoes were produced and which might have some practical 


‘Published with the authorization of the Director as Paper 162 of the 
Journal Series of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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bearing upon the performance of irrigated or dry land-grown seed po- 
2 tatoes. Under some circumstances one condition might be desirable 
while under others it might be undesirable. The virous disease factor 
has been discussed quite fully elsewhere and will not be dealt with at 
this time. [Early blight may occur more frequently and to a greater 
extent in irrigated than in dry-land fields. As a result of tuber infec- 
tion the loss from rotting of tubers may be greater in irrigated than in 
dry-land lots. Such differences have been observed. This loss gen- 
erally accrues to the producer who must sort out the infected tubers in 
order to meet grade requirements. Irrigation frequently prolongs the 
life of the vines and consequently the tubers are somewhat less ma- 
ture at harvest time than the dry-land potatoes. This might be a slight 
disadvantage if potatoes are planted very early in the extreme south, 
before the rest period has been completed. However, in our tests it 
did not seem to be a factor in the Florida and Texas plats which were 
planted in January. The tubers produced with irrigation were gener- 
ally larger than dry land tubers. Therefore unless potatoes are sorted 
as to size it is necessary to do more cutting with such potatoes and the 
area of the cut surface of each piece will be greater than with the smaller 
dry-land seed. Asa result of such increased cut surface there may be 
more seed piece rotting but there is also generally more rapid growth 
and earlier emergence with perhaps earlier development of tubers. Seed 
pieces cut from the large tubers will have fewer eyes per seed piece 
than those cut from small tubers and consequently they will generally 
produce fewer stems per seed piece. Consequently there are likely to 
be fewer tubers per hill and these tubers may be slightly larger. Thus 
the percentage of No. 1 tubers may be greater as was observed in our 
tests. 


IeXPERIMENTAL 


During the growing seasons of 1928, 1929 and 1930 dry-land 
grown tubers from the same medium early tuber line strain of potatoes, 
practically free from virous diseases, were planted in dry-land seed plats 
at Alliance and in irrigated seed plats at Scottsbluff. Fifty pounds of 
tubers from each of these plats were sent to various cooperators in the 
southern states where they were planted at the customary time for 

N growing a late winter or early spring crop of potatoes. In addition, 
some were planted in comparative plats on dry land at Alliance and in 
irrigated plats at Scottsbluff in western Nebraska. At each trial point 
the potatoes were plantcd in short replicated rows (generally 12 rows of 
50 hills each) with the lots arranged so as to secure uniform distribu- 
tion over the field. 
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The differences in total yields of potatoes produced from dry-land 
and irrigated seed potatoes were seldom greater than the experimental 


error, thus indicating that the differences were not large enough to be 


Tap_e 1—VYield produced by dry-land and irrigated Triumph seed 


potatoes when planted at various places during 


Location ** 


Florida, Hastings 
Selle Glade 
Texas, Weslaco 


Alabama, Auburn 
Crossville 
Robertsdale 


Louisiana, Houma 


Baton Rouge 


Alexandria 
Mississippi, A. & M. 
Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Hope 
Oklahoma, Stillwater 

Courta 
Nebraska, Alliance 

Scottsbluff 
Mean of all trials 


Alabama, C. 


significant. 


Mean of means for three years: 


Irr. 


130 


56 
211 
101 
465 


184.1 


Dry 


three seasons. 


* Harvested at a later date than the lot on the upper line. 
**® Cooperators: Hastings, Fla., L. O. Gratz & C. M. Tucker; 


Total Yield—Bushels per Acre 


1929 


237.9) 1.006 


1930 1931 
Dry Irr. | Dry, Irr. 
107 108 | 

161 | 132 
313 | 299 
306* | 302* 
9] 98 
90 85 
128 | 116 
__| 142*! 135* 
240 | 249 | 267 | 284 
186 | 190 | 202 | 220 
410 | 355 
51 47 
138 | 189 
140 130 
103 97 
347 1 HS 
400 | 417 | 625 | 597 
186.9 192.9} 249.5 
206.97. Irrig.—203.97 


Ratio 


of Yield 
from Irrigated to 
that from Dry- 


land Seed 


1929 | 1930! 1931 


1.01 
1.16 


0.89 


1.13 


0.86 
0.80 
1.13 
1.07 


1.01. 


1.08 


95 | 


1.04 


1.02 | 
| 0.86 


1.37 


0.94 


0.96 


1.04 | 


1.046 
1.001 


0.83 


0.96 
0.99* 


0.91 


0.95* 


1.06 
1.09 


0.92 


0.93 


0.96 
0.951 


Selle Glade. Fla., 
Arthur Frank; Oklahoma, J. C. Miller; Texas, W. H. Friend; 


Neither lot of potatoes was definitely superior either in 


L. Isbell & L. M. Ware; Mississippi, R. V. Lott, 
Arkansas, Victor Watts & G. W. Ware; Louisiana, J. 
& J. P. Weston. 


C. Miller 


any one year at all the trial points or at any one place in all the years 


(Table 1). 


When the production in all plats in any year or in the three 


years is reduced to a mean yield or a mean of ratios of irrigated to dry- 
land seed yields the differences were found to be extremely small and of 


no possible statistical significance. 


In 1929 and 1930 the irrigated seed 
potatoes generally produced a slightly higher percentage of No. 1 size 


potatoes and a little less in 1931 than dry-land seed. 


At the various 


Dry 
230 | 232 | | 
== 
107 | 124 
173 | 154 
| | 
15 | = 
65 
263 
89 | 
434 
184.5) 
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trial places there was little or no difference in the rate of emergence, 
stand, size of vines or time of maturity. 


CONCLUSION 


These trials and others made throughout the last fifteen years as 
well as extensive observation of a number of lots of seed under a va- 
riety of conditions seem to warrant the conclusion that production under 
irrigation does not impair the seed value of seed stocks that are free 
from virous diseases. 
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THE PRICE SITUATION 

The following report was released on March 15 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: Apparently the low potato prices this season are hav- 
ing the expected result of causing growers to reduce their potato 
acreage. Planting intentions as of January 1 indicate that the 1935 
planted acreage will be about 5 per cent below that of 1934. Potato 
prices in recent weeks have been declining under the pressure of 
heavy marketings. There are still ample supplies of old stock 
potatoes in the country which are likely to keep prices down dur- 
ing the next month or two. Early new potatoes are beginning to 
move to market from Florida at prices slightly higher than a year 
ago, but the market trend is downward. 

January reports of intentions of growers indicate that total 
potato plantings for 1935 are likely to be about 3,244,000 acres. 
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This would be 2 per cent less than the harvested acreage of 1934 
and 5 per cent below the planted acreage of 1934. In the 18 surplus 
late potato states, this season’s plantings may be 7 per cent smaller 
than plantings a year ago and 2 per cent less than the harvested 
acreage. The 12 other late states may show a net decrease of only 
1.5 per cent froin their 1934 acreage. Intermediate States are ex- 
pected to have a total potato acreage about the same as that har- 
vested in 1934 but 4 per cent below their plantings of 1934. Drought 
and heat caused considerable loss of planted acreage last season. 
Compared with 1931, the early Southern States, which supply new 
potatoes from now until June, show a 4 per cent reduction of acre- 
age, chiefly in the commercial crop for market shipment. 

Assuming normal growing conditions and average yields, the 
expected United States potato acreage would produce a total crop 
of about 360,000,000 bushels, compared with 385,000,000 in 1934 
and an average of 366,000,000 bushels for the period 1927-1931. The 
30 late states may have about 280,000,000 bushels, which would 
be a reduction of 32,000,000 bushels, or 10 per cent, from their 1934 
crop. The 5-year average (1927-1931) for this group of states is 
291,000,000 bushels. 

March 1 condition of the early potato crop was low, averaging 
65 per cent of normal in Florida and only 25 per cent in southern 
Texas. Although f. 0. b. prices of Bliss Triumphs in southern 
Florida had declined to $2.70 per 100 pounds during early March, 
they were 30 cents higher than the level of a year ago. Terminal 
market sales likewise ranged higher than those of last March, but 
50 cents to 70 cents below the early February level this year. Re- 
cent Le.l. prices of Florida Triumphs were around $3.15 in New 
York City and $3.75 in Chicago, on a 100-pound basis. Recent 
shipments of 150 cars of new potatoes per week were one-fourth 
lighter than the movement a year ago, owing largely to the freeze 
and frost damage delaying the early crop in both Texas and Florida. 

Prices of old potatoes tended downward during the last month, 
as shipments averaged close to 5,000 cars per week. By March 9, 
the surplus late potato states had moved 115,625 cars, or 3,650 less 
than to the same time last season. Eastern potatoes were down to 
91 cents per 100 pounds, sacked, on the New York jobbing market, 
compared with $2.55 a year ago. Round whites dropped 10 cents 
to a level of 74 cents on the Chicago car-lot market, and Idaho 
Russet Burbanks were down to $1.50. During early March 1934, 
these potatoes sold in Chicago at $1.80 and $2.09 respectively. 
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The Presque Isle section of Maine recently quoted car-lot sales of 
sacked Green Mountains around 35 cents per 100 pounds, with grow- 
ers getting only 33 cents bulk per barrel measure. At this time last 
season the Maine f.o.b. market was $1.75 per 100 pounds. Western New 
York shippers during early March received 48 cents per 100-pound 
sack of round whites, or about one-fourth the price of a year ago. The 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, f.o.b. market held around 48 cents, compared 
with $1.50 last spring. Cash track sales of Russet Burbanks in south- 
ern Idaho recently averaged 68 cents per 100-pound sack, as against 
$1.20 in early March 1934. 

The United States farm price of potatoes declined to an average 
of 45.2 cents per bushel by February 15, about 1 cent less than in mid- 
January, but 42.5 cents below the February 15 average last year. The 
February average for the 5-year period, 1910-1914, was 66.3 cents per 
bushel. The recent extreme range was from 17 cents per bushel in 
Maine to $1.20 in Mississippi. 


SECTIONAL NOTES 
ARKANSAS 


Potato plantings in southwest Arkansas are better this year than 
usual, but the total acreage will be about the same as the last two or 
three years. Railroads and other large organizations are aiding in 
securing seed and fertilizers. The Bliss Triumphs are being planted 
exclusively. (March 11).—G. W. Ware. 


ALABAMA 


Preliminary estimates place the commercial potato acreage of Ala- 
bama for 1935 at approximately 10,020 acres as compared to 11,340 
acres for 1934. Mobile County will probably plant about fifty per 
cent of last year’s acreage, while Baldwin County acreage will prob- 
ably be six per cent under that of last year. 

Growers, in general, seem to be favorably impressed with plans 
being formulated to make potatoes a basic commodity without process- 
ing tax and benefit payments and to provide for State and individual 
allotments. (March 11).—L. M. Ware. 


CALIFORNIA 


In the past week all districts in California have experienced very 
cold weather and this undoubtedly wil! materially delay the maturity 
of potatoes and lessen somewhat the yields. 
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There is nothing above the ground now in the Shaffer District 
and any early potatoes planted in the Coast Districts were cut back to 
the ground. 500 acres in the Colma District were seriously damaged 
by excessive wet and seed rotting in the ground. There has been no 
planting in the Delta Region as yet. 

Acreages have been reduced in the San Diego and in the Colma dis- 
tricts. Other acreages are about normal. (March 12).—H. G. Zuck- 
ERMAN. 


GEORGIA 


There will again be a substantial acreage planted, both in north 
and south Georgia sections. There is a great deal of interest in high 
grade, disease-free seed potatoes; unusually large amounts of northern 
certified seed were brought into the state. There is a difference of 


opinion concerning the advisability of adopting a production control 
plan, the majority of growers appear to be anxious to learn more about 
it before they commit themselves. (March 12).—N. A. ARMSTRONG. 


LOUISIANA 


ur growers are heartily in favor of a production control program 
and to make the potato a basic agricultural commodity. They are also 
in favor of restricting the grade of potatoes which are shipped to out-of- 
state markets, thereby preventing grade U. S. No. 1 potatoes from 
having to compete with under-sized and off-grade stock. 

lor the past three years many of our growers in Louisiana, as well 
as in other states, have had to sell potatoes for less than the cost of 
production. Our growers feel that some immediate steps should be 
taken to enable them to market their potatoes at reasonable profit. 

As stated previously, the acreage in Louisiana has been reduced 
approximately 25 to 30 per cent this year. (March 12).—JuLian C. 
MILLER. 


MARYLAND 


In recent years, following the recommendations of the Early 
Potato Committee and of this institution, our Eastern Shore grow- 
ers have consistently reduced their acreage. Figures show that for 
the five year period from 1928 to 1932 inclusive, this section had 
average plantings of 9420 acres. ‘This was reduced to 6100 acres in 
1933 and to 6000 acres in 1934. A still further reduction is ex- 
pected for 1935. 
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Our growers feel, however, that all voluntary agreements for 
the reduction of acreage planted to potatoes are worthless and that 
the Marketing Agreement for Irish Potatoes under the AAA, which 
was in effect in the Elizabeth City to Maryland area last season, 
was anything but satisfactory. So, therefore, they were among 
that group of producers who advocated making potatoes a basic 
commodity under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, or some manda- 
tory plan for acreage reduction under special legislation. Appar- 
ently, they approve of most of the provisions of the “Potato Act 
of 1935.” (March 8).—W. C. BEAvVEN. 


NEW JERSEY 


At the annual meeting of the New Jersey State Potato As- 
sociation, held at Hightstown on February 28, it was agreed to 
continue the marketing plan along the same general lines as in the 
past two years. Following the discussion of the local marketing 
plan the question was then raised as to whether the New Jersey 
growers should petition the AAA for a marketing agreement. After 
some discussion this was defeated 86 to 62. The bill recently in- 
troduced in Congress to make potatoes a basic agricultural com- 
modity was explained by Kris P. Bemis of the AAA. The opinion 
was divided as to the advisability of adopting such an amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Some of the growers present 
were very much opposed to it while others expressed the thought 
that a real improvement in the industry could not be accomplished 
except by Government control. When put to a vote, 125 voted in 
favor of the proposed amendment and 44 against it. (March 13). 
H. Martin. 


NORTIL CAROLINA 


The planting of the early Irish potato crop in this state has 
been completed. There may possibly be some reduction, but I be- 
lieve when all reports are in, the acreage will be found to be about 
the same as last year. Seed was very cheap this spring and I be- 
lieve that this had a lot to do with the large acreage. 

As you know, most of our bona fide potato growers are behind 
the potato production control bill, which is now before Congress. 
The chief problem in this state is to eliminate the contract growing 
of Irish potatoes, which is financed largely by the fertilizer com- 
panies, chain stores, and shippers. (March 13).—Rosert Sci MIpr. 
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OHIO 


W. E. Stough, a potato grower in Richland County, repre- 
sented Ohio at the conferences held in Washington on the Potato 
Adjustment work. During the process of these meetings and since 
the final draft of-the bill has been drawn, we have attempted to get 
a cross section of the views of the Ohio growers concerning the 
“Potato Act of 1935.” Views of the growers differ concerning the 
control measure but it seems that the majority of the growers, es- 
pecially those attending the potato meetings, have favored the Act. 

A survey of the potatoes still on hand in seventeen counties in 
northeastern Ohio was made February 22. This survey showed 
that there was an average of 40% of the potatoes still in the hands 
of the growers. ‘The production in these seventeen counties was 
over 6,000,000 bushels. Many of the growers in this section have 
depended on the trucker to come to their farms and haul their 
potatoes away. ‘These truckers are not buying potatoes this year; 
therefore, there are more potatoes left in this section at this time 
of the year, than is usually the case. The Potato Co-operative or- 
ganized in Columbiana-Mahoning counties last fall has moved more 
than 60,000 bushels of potatoes. The potatoes on hand in these two 
counties are below the average for the northeastern section. The 
Co-operative has been a real benefit to this section during the past 
year since it has provided a market for many growers who other- 
wise would have been at a loss to know where to sell. The demand 
for the potatoes packed by this Co-operative has been greater than 


the supply. (March 15).—E. B. Tussin. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


So far as present indications are concerned, our potato acreage 
will be about normal. There seems to be a healthy interest in cul- 
tural practices which will tend to obviate some of the objectionable fea- 
tures, such as over-size, second growth, etc., experienced in the 1935 
crop. 

Several counties are trying out a collective grading and selling plan 
in order to make their crops more acceptable to the chain store trade. 
The trade seems willing to handle well-graded stock, but central grad- 
ing under close supervision is necessary to eliminate enough of the 
rough tubers. 

The State Potato Association and several county associations have 
passed resolutions opposing the making of potatoes a basic commod- 
ity. With 133,000 farms in Pennsylvania reporting the growing of po- 
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tatoes in the 1929 census, and with practically no records regarding 
sales in past years, the job of assigning and enforcing fair quotas to all 
growers seems well nigh impossible. Having reduced their acreage 
from a pre-war total of 267,000 to an average of under 200,000 in the 
last ten years, and with our normal crop far below Pennsylvania market 
requirements, the popular feeling is that Pennsylvania growers have 
already made their reduction. (March 11).—J. B. R. Dickey. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The following data are compiled from the estimates of several 
marketing associations together with the estimates of the county agents 
and other agencies. It should be a pretty fair indication of present con- 
ditions and as close an estimate of actual acreage as can be obtained to 
date. 

It is estimated that there are 8,000 acres in potatoes in this state. 
although the county agents state that enough seed potatoes have been 
shipped into this state to plant 11,000 acres. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that large quantities of the boat shipments may have 
been re-shipped from Charleston to points in Georgia and North 
Carolina. Charleston County is credited with 5,000 acres. 

Many growers are in favor of production control plans while oth- 
ers are opposed, but numbers of them are taking advantage of govern- 
ment crop loans. The main objection to these loans is that they do not 
cover the cost of production and harvesting the crop, and this necessi- 
tates the growers obtaining further assistance from other agencies 
where possible. Marketing will be along the lines followed in former 
years. (March 7).—J. M. JENKINS, JR. 


TENNESSEE 


Most of us are not very enthusiastic about crop adjustments, as 
Tennessee is a much larger importing state than an exporting one. To 
be sure, we export a few carloads of early potatoes, but we import at 
least a million bushels during the rest of the year. I doubt very much 
if our growers will plant so large an acreage this year as they did last 
year, although some hope to plant the same acreage. (March 12).— 
Brooks D. Drain. 


TEXAS 


The acreage in the Lower Rio Grande Valley is estimated thus 
far to be about the same as last year, that is, around 6,500 acres. 
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The freeze in January did very little harm but the cold spell occur- 
ring February 27 is reported to have damaged the crop severely. 
The acreage in various sections of [astern and Central Texas is esti- 
mated to aggregate 11,400 acres for the spring crop. This of course, 
escaped the second freeze. (March 7).—S. H. YARNELL. 


VIRGINIA 


The first real advance in the handling of the potato industry on 
the [astern Shore of Virginia was made _ thirty-six years ago 
through a well organized program to increase the market outlets. 
This program included standardization of grade and pack and con- 
centration of the output in few hands in order to give volume con- 
trol and bargaining power. ‘The concrete expression of this effort 
was the organization of the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange. ‘he net results were good. A great increase in demand 
was created for Eastern Shore potatoes. The distribution area was 
greatly widened and these results led to a tremendous expansion 
of acreage on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, with very good net 
profits to the potato farmers. 

The advantages of this large demand and good net returns so 
obtained prevailed for years but were gradually weakened by com- 
petition, engendered by the introduction of early potato growing in 
a large way in many southern and western districts. Likewise, 
increased planting occurred in older established regions, with mod- 
ern methods of production, grading, and selling becoming general. 
Increased production led to strongly competitive development, 
which was destructive from a selling stabilization standpoint, and 
as time went on, even fertilizer companies, either directly or in- 
directly, entered into both production and selling, thereby increas- 
ing both production and selling difficulties. 

The confusion and lessening of profit in the southern potato 
industry took place gradually, with the good years becoming fewer 
and more widely spaced among the bad years. It finally reached 
the point that a second step was taken (A local development on 
the Eastern Shore). It was called the Farmers’ Potato Association, 
which was based on a farmers’ agreement to sell only through 
organizations that would come under a price quotation agreement 
controlled by a board elected by the farmer members. It was a 
price fixing agreement designed to prevent competitive price cut- 
ting, and its activities were limited to that one feature. This effort 
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did not endure but passed out by natural breakdown during its 
second year of operation. 


The third step taken was the organization of the Interstate 
Early Potato Association, which was created with the initial pur- 
pose of securing reduction in production through reduced planting. 
This effort was much wider in scope than the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia. It initially extended from Maryland through Virginia, 
into North Carolina. It was created on the theory that a reduction 
of output in one district was futile unless it was accompanied by 
similar reduction in competitive areas. This step met with a cer- 
tain measure of success. That it was not greater, was due to the 
cross-currents, the competition and general “cussedness” of the 
many elements that are interested in the production and marketing 
of potatoes. This Association is still active, and has brought to 
light many facts which are of use to the potato industry. 

The next step was taken after the passage of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. The operation of this Act proposed one course of pro- 
cedure designed to improve the potato situation and that was through 
a marketing agreement. Such an agreement was put into effect on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, Maryland, the Norfolk area and in North 
Carolina north of Albermarle Sound. The hope of the plan in 1934 
was based on regulation of shipments to market rather than limitation 
of production or limitation of total shipments, since the crop was well 
under way before the agreement was entered into. It is difficult to 
convince the Eastern Shore farmers that the agreement was effective 
under the price situation that prevailed in 1934. 

Another production effort was developed late in the Fall of 
1934, based on a binding agreement entered into by those who financed 
production through furnishing supplies or cash, that they would reduce 
the acreage produced on credit on the Eastern Shore of Virginia and 
Maryland by twenty-two per cent. This program has been given 
rather general support, and while it would be too much to expect one 
hundred per cent support, yet there are many reasons to believe that the 
acreage on the Eastern Shore of Virginia will be reduced close to twen- 
ty-two per cent. Certainly a greater reduction will occur than would 
have resulted had no agreement been entered into. 

Meanwhile the other two programs are being discussed—one, the 
amending of the Marketing Agreement to include a price posting fea- 
ture. It was felt by a good many that a price posting feature could 
only be satisfactory in bringing about the desired results if it were ap- 
proved by practically all the producers and they would become sign- 
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ers of it and accept all the provisions and penalties incident to making 
such an operation effective. Whether such a program will be attempted 
is problematic. Many distrust the outcome of price fixing efforts. 
The second movement now under way is the effort to make pota- 
toes a basic commodity, under the belief of many that production con- 
trol restrictions must apply to the industry generally throughout the 
United States in a mandatory way, in order to bring production in 


line with consumptive needs at a profitable selling price, with heavy 


enough penalty assessed against the excess production to make it highly 
unprofitable. Such a bill is before the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives at this time and the outcome, of course, can 
not be forecasted. 

[It will be noted that these various steps, some of local nature 
and some broad in concept, fall into several categories. ‘The first, 
to provide a satisfactory product, and thereby widen distribution 
to gain volume control and obtain centralized selling. It was effec- 
tive until widespread competition developed. The other steps have 
either tried to limit production or to regulate the shipments so that 
only the amount which can be sold at a profit could be shipped dur- 
ing the normal marketing season. ‘Those who favor the basic com- 
modity idea have the sound theory that it is much better to limit 
production to the amount that can be marketed profitably rather 
than restrict shipments after the crop has been produced. Many 
believe it is impossible to maintain a market in the face of over- 
supply, and that it is therefore necessary to mandatorily reduce 
production, and to do so over a very wide area. This contention is 
supported by figures which have been set up indicating that the 
selling price in any given commercial district is more closely re- 
lated to the total volume of potatoes produced in the United States 
as a whole rather than by the production of the given district, con- 
sequently reduction in one district loses its prospective unless wide- 
ly supported throughout the potato producing area. 

It would seem that the odds at this time are in favor of those 
who support the basic commodity idea. This program places the 
control upon, and with, the individual producer. Most producers 
in many states seem to be in favor of a program dealing directly 
with the producers. Lack of this caused much opposition to the 
Marketing Agreement plan in many sections. We are looking for- 
ward with interest to future developments, with the thought gradu- 
ally increasing in this section that the basic commodity program 
mandatorily applied on the country as a whole offers perhaps the 
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only means of practical production control and the only apparent 
means of generally effecting advantageous price levels. (March 
15).—G. S. Raston. 


WASHINGTON 


The indications at the present moment are for a decrease in the 
potato acreage in the state of Washington for 1935 of approximate- 
ly 10% from 1934. Several factors, however, may change this pic- 
ture before planting is completed. Difficulty in financing purchase 
of seed and operations during the coming year is curtailing ex- 
pected plantings at the present moment. If rumors of federal 
finances in the form of seed loans fail to materialize, plantings may 
be further curtailed. Within the past week we have had an in- 
crease of $2.00 per ton with further increases in sight due to short- 
age of stock on hand in all of the Northwestern states for this time 
of year. Further increase in prices received for commercial pota- 
toes within the next two months would stimulate an increase in 
acreage. Some sort of control seems to be favored by a majority of 
our growers. Just what form would be most popular does not seem 
to be very evident although we hear more about the basic com- 


modity approach with compensating payment where acreages are 
cut down. (March 8).—Cnas. D. GAINes. 


WISCONSIN 


This year Wisconsin growers are planning another state con- 
vention to be held at Wausaukee, Marinette County, located in one 
of the newer potato growing areas in the Northeastern part of the 
state. 

A series of field demonstration plots will be conducted in the 
northeastern area in charge of potato specialists from the experi- 
ment station. Plans are being made by the association to collect a 
supply of seed potato stocks representing some of the outstanding 
improved strains under trial in the United States. 

Potato disease studies are also being planned in connection 
with these field trials, especially involving certain degeneration 
maladies associated with the “running out” of seed potato stocks. 

At this date greenhouse tuber indexing records are being com- 
pleted. Growers are using these facilities for obtaining records on 
seed they intend to plant in 1935. This work is especially applicable 
to the Triumph variety. 
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The Department of Horticulture has completed a revision of the 
Sulletin, “Potato Growing in Wisconsin” which is now in press. This 
discusses the culture of potatoes in Wisconsin. <A circular “Standards 
and Regulations of the Wisconsin Seed Potato Certification Service” 
will go to press within the next month. It will be published jointly by 
the Department of Horticulture and the Wisconsin Department of Ag- 
riculture and Markets. (March 12).—J. G. Mitwarp. 


ARGENTINA 


Professor Albert S. Muller of Vicosa, Minas Geraes, Brazil, has 


spent his vacation in Argentina. Under date of February 11, he wrote 
from Buenos Aires a most interesting letter, the following excerpts from 


which are of general interest. D. Reppick. 

“IT saw today a collection of potato varieties, over 150 of them, 
and aside from Red Star, Magnum Bonum and 3 or 4 others all were 
South American. ‘They were assembled from all parts of Argentina and 
3olivia as far west as the Andes. About 30 of them are wild. One 
tuberous type has the general appearance of a tomato. Most of the 
plants were nearly mature and all were damaged by leafhoppers. One 
of the wild types was very susceptible to leaf roll.” 

“| have recently returned from the potato section, about 500 miles 
from here where there are over 100,000 acres. It is called Mar del 
Plata. No planter has less than 100 acres, and a number have several 
thousand. It is a low, rolling, almost flat country with black sandy 
soil; perhaps slightly alkaline on the whole; pretty cold, with drought 
in some years. Phytophthora is a rarity there, and Alternaria doesn’t 
do well either, quite the contrary of the Brazilian potato regions.” 

“There are only two types recognized by the planters, a variety 
called Chaceno (said to have originated in the Chaco) with red 
tubers and white flesh and one call Blanca, something of the Green 
Mountain type and said to be one of Burbank’s potatoes introduced 
about 1916. The “red” is late, and resistant to virous diseases 
while the white, which is exceptionally early, is so susceptible that, 
to my mind, it ought to be dropped from cultivation.” 

“IT traveled by automobile about 250 miles. Along the whole 
route there was scarcely a moment when potato fields were lost to 
sight. It was an impressive trip. Within a month the potatoes 
will be dug and the land seeded to wheat or oats. Tomorrow I 
start for an entirely different region, Tucuman, in the north...” 
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Ohio Superspray Hydrated Lime 


FOR SPRAYING AND DUSTING 


A 300 MESH HIGH MAGNESIUM HYDRATED LIME. 
WRITE FOR RESULTS. GREATER YIELDS, OBTAINED 
BY MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, OHIO EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Etc. 


OHIO HYDRATE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


WOODVILLE, OHIO 


Manufacturers of various forms 
of lime and limestone products. 


OTATO 
IELDS 


FOR 2le AN ACRE 


bigeer, better potato yield this 
at less cost by dip-treatins 
with New Improved 


In actual farm tests, this quick dip has 

produced yield increases 

13.6%. To give such results, it checks 

seed piece decay, improves stands, and 

reduces or prevents crop damage from 

seed-borne scab and Rhizoctonia. Yet 

the average cost of this treatment is 

very low—just about an acre-——for 

one pound of New Improved MIESAN 

BEL treats from 60 to 80 bushels of 

Seed' 

No soaking with New Improved 
SAN BEL. Just follow the easy direc- 4; 
tions and treat your seed as fast as “tawand 
you can dip them. Try this treatment 

this year and your potato acreage will TREAT SEED IT PAYS 
pay you better. Potato Pamphlet 39 1D 

sent free. Write to Bayer-Semesian Co., EVERY YEAR 

Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Get a 

Season 

seed 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE POTATO 
Consider the lowly potato; the poor man’s friend! We cele- 
brate apple week, orange week and others, too numerous to mention. 
Why has not a week been set aside for the potato? Is it because the 
lowly spud is without the pink-cheeked attractiveness of the apple or 
the golden glow of the orange? Beauty, it must be recalled, is only 
epidermis deep. 


The potato is the victim of modern propaganda. Its traducers 
would condemn it to the limbo of forgotten foods. The manufacturer 
of so-called substitutes has bally-hooed his product at the expense of 
the nutritious, satisfying tuber. Apparently the potato has no plumed 
knight to lower his lance in its defense. Rather than impress on the 
consumer the health-giving value of this king of the Solanaceous fam- 
ily some would make it scarce in order to make it appreciated. 

Can we forget the ancient glories of this “apple of the earth?” 
Who can forget the aroma of fried potatoes on a crisp, frosty morning 
or its flaky, white fluffliness supporting a pat of golden melting butter? 
Are we to substitute the new for the old—because it is new? In the 
400 years since the potato was introduced into Europe, it has brought 


health and wealth to many people. Writing of the explorers who 
reached the shores of South America, Stefansson says: “None of 


them was looking for the potato, although its unheralded discovery 
has proven of greater value to the world than all the gold dug out 
the two continents.” It is of interest to note in this connection 
that over twenty-one billion bushels of potatoes have been produced in 
the United States since 1790. 

Now the potato has encountered evil days. Its producers are un- 
able to make a living from its culture. We hope that this is a tem- 
porary situation but it is doubtful if we can afford to adopt a passive 
attitude with the expectation that conditions will adjust themselves. 
We must appreciate that potato consumption is decreasing and _ prob- 
ably will continue unless the consuming public is instructed as to its real 
value. In this, its 400th anniversary, the potato has need of all the 
favorable publicity its friends can give it. 


